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When Francis Fukuyama triumphally proclaimed The End of History in 1989, he projected 
the widely-held view that Western liberal democracy, firmly rooted in corporate capitalism 
and the free market economy, had brought humanity to its historical culmination. From 
Fukuyama's particular vantage point at the end of the twentieth century, it was plain sailing 
ahead. He wrote: 


What we are witnessing is... the endpoint of mankind's ideological evolution and the 
universalization of Western liberal democracy as the final form of human government. 


There appears to be absolutely no disquiet in his mind regarding the less obvious 
consequences of the liberal democratic project with its implicate laissez faire commercialism, 
monstrous energy consumption and consumerism, and widespread dislocation of traditional 
societies. 


As the precarious state of technological civilisation becomes ever more apparent, it can only 
be helpful to reconsider the reflections of those less sanguine commentators who, even 
decades before Fukuyama issued his proclamation, perceived the strains within both 
institutional structures and ecological systems that heralded hard times ahead. 


E.F. Schumacher was such a one. 


Copies of Schumacher's Small is Beautiful, first published in 1973, can still be found in many 
libraries. And it occasionally chances as an unexpected treasure on the shelves of second- 
hand bookshops. Although most copies of the book were printed in paperback form, it 
remains one of the pivotal works of the twentieth century and carries within it the fruits of 
decades of considered reflection on the nature of human flourishing. 


As an economist, E.F. Schumacher focussed his attention on how economics could be made 
to serve human needs rather than those of corporations and megalithic financial institutions. 
His work has had a significant influence on many who continue to remain active behind the 
scenes in their mission to restore the natural rhythms and capacities of the earth and her 
peoples, an earth that has been severely lacerated by industrial civilisation and its 
destructive technologies. In his own words: 


We must thoroughly understand the problem and begin to see the possibility of evolving a new 
life-style, with new methods of production and new patterns of consumption: a life-style designed 
for permanence.2 





1 Francis Fukuyama: The End of History. The National Interest, Summer 1989. Viewed at: 
https://www.embl.de/aboutus/science_society/discussion/discussion 2006/ref1-22june06.pdf 
2 E.F. Schumacher (1974): Small is Beautiful. A Study of Economics as if People Mattered, Abacus Edition, London, p. 19 





It is clear that half a century later, we have barely begun to understand the problem, and 
have - especially in the so-called developed world - cultivated a life-style designed more for 
transience rather than for permanence. Although Schumacher's ideas were not picked up 
by those who move the world the way it goes, they remain fertile ground for those who 
would contemplate any futurity in a post-apocalyptic context. 


Schumacher identified Keynesian economics as the primary driver of an economics - and 
politics - of greed that continues to devour the world. In 1930, on the cusp of the decade- 
long Great Depression, Keynes wrote: 


For at least another hundred years we must pretend to ourselves and to everyone that fair is foul 
and foul is fair; for foul is useful and fair is not. Avarice and usury and precaution must be our gods 
fora little longer still. For only they can lead us out of the tunnel of economic necessity into 
daylight.3 


Keynes' hundred years has nearly passed, and the gods of avarice and usury and precaution 
have shown no sign of fatigue but seem, rather, more intent on claiming what they can of 
the next hundred years as well. Powerful states, corporations, and individuals tenaciously 
insist on the freedom to increase their wealth and privilege regardless of the cost to peoples 
or planet. A recent Oxfam Report notes that "just eight men own the same wealth as the 
poorest half of the world."* In more direct terms, this means that eight single individuals 
own more than what is owned by three and a half billion of the world's poorest people. 


Pity, says Schumacher, that we listened to Keynes and not to Gandhi. 


Regarding the ravenous consumption of energy by technological civilisation and the near- 
universal promotion of nuclear power as a means of providing that energy, Schumacher 
presciently noted that nuclear reactors have a finite life beyond which they become 
unusable and unserviceable. Each of the over 400 nuclear reactors in use today will become 
an incandescent monument that continues to emit radioactivity for centuries. Dismantling 
them may remove the eyesore, but the spent fuel rods, reactor cores and their irradiated 
surrounding structures will remain radioactive for countless generations to come. 


The current push for new fleets of small modular reactors (SMRs) as sources of low-carbon 
energy and as a "solution" to the problem of humanly-induced climate change similarly 
disregards that fact that we still don't know what to do with over 220,000 tons of high-level 
waste, most of which is crowded into the overflowing cooling ponds of the world's existing 
reactors. In the meantime, the molten reactor cores of Fukushima continue to pour 
radionuclides into the Pacific Ocean while, at the time of writing, the Japanese government 
is poised to release the contents of 1000 massive tanks holding over a million tons of 
contaminated water into the sea, justifying this act of ecocide by citing the old and over- 
worked adage, dilution is the solution to pollution. Biology works differently. Even a single 
radioactive atom embedded in the tissues of any living organism causes havoc in the cells 
surrounding it. 


Nearly 50 years ago, Schumacher wrote about nuclear energy in his signatory style: 


No degree of prosperity could justify the accumulation of large amounts of highly toxic substances 
which nobody knows how to make 'safe' and which remain an incalculable danger to the whole of 





3 Ibid., p. 22 
4 Oxfam Briefing Paper: An Economy for the 99%, January 2017, p. 2. Viewed at: https://oi-files-d8-prod.s3.eu-west- 
2.amazonaws.com/s3fs-public/file_attachments/bp-economy-for-99-percent-160117-en.pdf 








creation for historical or even geological ages. To do sucha thing is a transgression against life 
itself, a transgression infinitely more serious than any crime ever perpetrated by man. The idea that 
a civilisation could sustain itself on the basis of such a transgression is an ethical, spiritual, and 
metaphysical monstrosity. It means conducting the economic affairs of man as if people really did 
not matter at all.° 


E.F. Schumacher has also identified a curious inversion within the industrial-technological 
project whereby in the guise of easing life's burdens, progress and development have 
brought a massive and ubiquitous poisoning of the earth and her creatures in their train. 
Small is Beautiful draws attention to the excesses and the disparities of an economic and 
industrial system that has systematically overturned cultural traditions that have served the 
needs of human communities for centuries. Schumacher cautioned against the gigantism 
and the obsession with globalisation that were pursued by governments of all colour during 
the 1960s and 1970s. Schumacher offered both clarity and direction but his suggestions 
found no resonance with the dominant political and economic powers. These powers have 
herded a compliant world into an unrelenting consumerist ethos, while such terms as 
restraint and self-reliance have been effectively deleted from our collective lexicons. 


Despite such developments, Schumacher remained ever-optimistic that creative individuals 
and visionary groups would continue to create simpler technologies and pursue ways of 
living that are more in keeping with the needs of the earth and her people than with those 
of superannuated shareholders and their corporate minders. 


E.F. Schumacher calls for the creation of educational programs in both the developed and 
developing world that are more attuned to the perennial rhythms of the earth, systems of 
education that are directed more to the cultivation of wisdom, discernment, compassion 
and usefulness, than to satisfying industry-driven demands to create new cadres of 
"efficient" technocrats. One of Schumacher's major contributions during his latter years was 
the promotion of what came to be known as "intermediate technology" programs in both 
developed and developing countries. Such technologies serve to empower local 
communities and to promote self-reliance and decentralisation. 


Such individuals as Satish Kumar and Vandana Siva have become powerful advocates of 
Schumacher's ideas. They, along with many others, have taken up the work of awakening 
and informing all who would hear that the present entrancement with technological power 
and the unyielding pursuit of the goals of technological-industrial civilisation do not bode 
well for humanity and its earthly home. 


Strong Gandhian sentiments permeate Schumacher's work. In Small is Beautiful, he 
systematically demolishes the myth of limitless growth as the natural destiny of economies 
and nations. Yet the common sense spoken by Schumacher remains nowhere to be seen in 
the economic and political style of the present day. It is, however, increasingly being taken 
up at the margins by individuals and communities who have consciously stepped off the 
wheel and chosen to simplify their lives in whatever ways are given to them. 


After teaching English at New York University from 1962 to 1964, American writer, poet, 
and political activist Wendell Berry saw the writing on the wall. He resigned his position and 
purchased a farm in Kentucky which he proceeded to cultivate using ploughs and heavy 
horses rather than agricultural chemicals and heavy machinery. In 1981, four years after 
Schumacher's death, Wendell Berry presented the inaugural Schumacher Society lecture 





5 Schumacher (1984), op. cit., p. 141 


entitled People, Land and Community in Great Barrington, Massachusetts.° These yearly 
lectures continue to be hosted by the Schumacher Center for a New Economics with the 39% 
annual lectures entitled Actionable Responses to Climate Change being held in October 
2019. 


A profound aesthetic sense is expressed in Schumacher's thought. He continually returns to 
the criteria of beauty, of elegance, of non-violence, and of human scale in his pursuit of a 


workable future for humanity during a time of troubles and of growing uncertainty. 


E.F. Schumacher remains an enduring source of wisdom in an age of madness and folly. 





® Audio of this lecture may be streamed or downloaded as an mp3 file from: https://archive.org/details/w berry 1981 





E. F. SCHUMACHER (1974): Small is Beautiful. A Study of 
Economics as if People Mattered, Abacus Edition, London 


Selected Excerpts 


PART ONE 
The Modern World 


The Problem of Production 


Modern man does not experience himself as a part of 
nature but as an outside force destined to dominate 
and conquer it. He even talks of a battle with nature, 
forgetting that, if he won the battle, he would find 
himself on the losing side. p12 


To get to the crux of the matter, we do well to ask 
why it is that all these terms - pollution, environment, 
ecology, etc. - have so suddenly come into prominence. 
After all, we have had an industrial system for quite some time, yet only five or ten years ago 
these words were virtually unknown. Is this a sudden fad, a silly fashion, or perhaps a sudden 
failure of nerve? 





The explanation is not difficult to find. As with fossil fuels, we have indeed been living on 
the capital of living nature for some time, but at a fairly modest rate. It is only since the end 
of World War II that we have succeeded in increasing this rate to alarming proportions. In 
comparison with what is going on now and what has been going on, progressively, during 
the last quarter of a century, all the industrial activities of mankind up to, and including, 
World War II are as nothing. The next four or five years are likely to see more industrial 
production, taking the world as a whole, than all that mankind accomplished up to 1945. In 
other words, quite recently - so recently that most of us have hardly yet become conscious of 
it - there has been a unique quantitative jump in industrial production. pp 15-16 


The changes of the last twenty-five years, both in the quantity and in the quality of man’s 
industrial processes, have produced an entirely new situation - a situation resulting not from 
our failures but from what we thought were our greatest successes. And this has come so 
suddenly that we hardly noticed the fact that we were very rapidly using up a certain kind of 
irreplaceable capital asset, namely the /o/erance margins which benign nature always provides. 


p 16 


One of the most fatal errors of our age is the belief that the problem of production has been 
solved. This illusion, I suggested, is mainly due to our inability to recognise that the modern 
industrial system, with all its intellectual sophistication, consumes the very basis on which it 
has been erected. To use the language of the economist, it lives on irreplaceable capital which 
it cheerfully treats as income. I specified three categories of such capital: fossil fuels, the 
tolerance margins of nature, and the human substance. p 18 


We must thoroughly understand the problem and begin to see the possibility of evolving a 
new life-style, with new methods of production and new patterns of consumption: a life-style 
designed for permanence. To give only three preliminary examples: in agriculture and 
horticulture, we can interest ourselves in the perfection of production methods which are 


biologically sound, build up soil fertility, and produce health, beauty and permanence. 
Productivity will then look after itself. In industry, we can interest ourselves in the evolution 
of small-scale technology, relatively non-violent technology, ‘technology with a human face’, 
so that people have a chance to enjoy themselves while they are working, instead of working 
solely for their pay packet and hoping, usually forlornly, for enjoyment solely during their 
leisure time. In industry, again - and, surely, industry is the pace-setter of modern life - we 
can interest ourselves in new forms of partnership between management and men, even 
forms of common ownership. p 19 


Peace and Permanence 


Instead of listening to Gandhi, are we not more inclined to listen to one of the most 
influential economists of our century, the great Lord Keynes? In 1930, during the world-wide 
economic depression, he felt moved to speculate on the “economic possibilities for our 
grandchildren” and concluded that the day might not be that far off when everybody would 
be rich. We shall then, he said, “once more value ends above means and prefer the good to 
the useful.” 


“But beware!” he continued. “The time for all this is not yet. For at least another hundred 
years we must pretend to ourselves and to every one that fair is foul and foul is fair; for foul 
is useful and fair is not. Avarice and usury and precaution must be our gods for a little longer 
still. For only they can lead us out of the tunnel of economic necessity into daylight.” 


This was written forty years ago |i.e. early 1920s] and since then, of course, things have 
speeded up considerably. Maybe we do not even have to wait for another sixty years until 
universal plenty will be attained. In any case, the Keynesian message is clear enough: Beware! 
Ethical considerations are not merely irrelevant, they are an actual hindrance, “for foul is 
useful and fair is not”. The time for fairness is not yet. The road to heaven is paved with bad 
intentions. p 22 


It is clear that the ‘rich’ are in the process of stripping the world of its once-for-all 
endowment of relatively cheap and simple fuels. It is their continuing economic growth 
which produces ever more exorbitant demands, with the result that the world’s cheap and 
simple fuels could easily become dear and scarce long before the poor countries had acquired 
the wealth, education, industrial sophistication, and power of capital accumulation needed 
for the application of alternative fuels on any significant scale. pp 25-26 


Economic growth . .. viewed from the point of view of economics, physics, chemistry and 
technology, has no discernible limit. It must necessarily run into decisive bottlenecks when 
viewed from the point of view of the environmental sciences. An attitude to life which seeks 
fulfillment in the single-minded pursuit of wealth - in short, materialism - does not fit into 
this world, because it contains within itself no limiting principle, while the environment in 
which it is placed is strictly limited. Already, the environment is trying to tell us that certain 
stresses are becoming excessive. p 27 


The idea of personal enrichment has a very strong appeal to human nature. Keynes, in the 
essay from which I have quoted already, advised us that the time was not yet ripe for a 
“return to some of the most sure and certain principles of religion and traditional virtue - 
that avarice is a vice, that the exaction of usury is a misdemeanor, and the love of money is 
detestable”. 


Economic progress, he counseled, is obtainable only if we employ those powerful human 
drives of selfishness, which religion and traditional wisdom universally call upon us to resist. 


The modern economy is propelled by a frenzy of greed and indulges in an orgy of envy, and 
these are not accidental features but the very cause of its expansionist success. The question 
is whether such causes can be effective for long or whether they carry within themselves the 
seeds of destruction. pp 28-29 


If human vices such as greed and envy are systematically cultivated, the inevitable result is 
nothing less than a collapse of intelligence. A man driven by greed or envy loses the power 
of seeing things as they really are, of seeing things in their roundness and wholeness, and his 
very successes become failures. If whole societies become infected by these vices, they may 
indeed achieve astonishing things but they become increasingly incapable of solving the most 
elementary problems of everyday existence. p 29 


No-one is really working for peace unless he is working primarily for the restoration of 
wisdom. The assertion that “foul is useful and fair is not” is the antithesis of wisdom. The 
hope that the pursuit of goodness and virtue can be postponed until we have attained 
universal prosperity and that by the single-minded pursuit of wealth, without bothering our 
heads about spiritual and moral questions, we could establish peace on earth, is an unrealistic, 
unscientific, and irrational hope. The exclusion of wisdom from economics, science, and 
technology was something which we could perhaps get away with for a little while, as long as 
we were relatively unsuccessful; but now that we have become very successful, the problem 
of spiritual and moral truth moves into the central position. .. . 


Ever bigger machines, entailing ever bigger 
concentrations of economic power and exerting 
ever greater violence against the environment, do 
not represent progress: they are a denial of wisdom. 
Wisdom demands a new orientation of science and 
technology towards the organic, the gentle, the 
; non-violent, the elegant and beautiful. Peace, as has 
saeco often been said, is indivisible - how then could 
peace be built on a foundation of reckless science and violent technology? We must look for 
a revolution in technology to give us inventions and machines which reverse the destructive 


trends now threatening us all. pp 31-32 





Methods and machines cheap enough to be accessible to virtually everyone - why should we 
assume that our scientists and technologists are unable to develop them? This was a primary 
concern of Ghandi: “I want the dumb millions of our land to be healthy and happy, and I 
want them to grow spiritually... If we feel the need of machines, we certainly will have 
them. Every machine that helps every individual has a place,” he said, “but there should be 
no place for machines that concentrate power in a few hands and turn the masses into mere 
machine minders, if indeed they do not make them unemployed.” p 32 


Above anything else there is need for a proper philosophy of work which understands work 
not as that which it has indeed become, an inhuman chore as soon as possible to be 
abolished by automation, but as something ‘decreed by Providence for the good of man’s 
body and soul.’ Next to the family, it is work and the relationships established by work that 
are the true foundations of society... . 


If greed were not the master of modern man - ably assisted by envy - how could it be that 
the frenzy of economism does not abate as higher ‘standards of living’ are attained, and that 
it is precisely the richest societies which pursue their economic advantage with the greatest 
ruthlessness? How could we explain the almost universal refusal on the part of the rulers of 
the rich societies - whether organised along private enterprise or collectivist enterprise lines - 


to work towards she humanisation of work? It is only necessary to assert that something would 
reduce the ‘standard of living,’ and every debate is instantly closed. p 35 


The Role of Economics 


With increasing affluence, economics has moved into the very centre of public concern, and 
economic performance, economic growth, economic expansion, and so forth have become 
the abiding interest, if not the obsession, of all modern societies. p 39 


In a sense, the market is the institutionalisation of individualism and non-responsibility. 
Neither buyer nor seller is responsible for anything but himself. It would be ‘uneconomic’ 
for a wealthy seller to reduce his prices to poor customers merely because they are in need, 
or for a wealthy buyer to pay an extra price merely because the supplier is poor. Equally, it 
would be ‘uneconomic’ for a buyer to give preference to home-produced goods if imported 
goods are cheaper. He does not, and is not expected to, accept responsibility for the 
country’s balance of payments. p 42 


Professor E.H. Phelps Brown, in his Presidential Address to the Royal Economic Society on 
The Underdevelopment of Economics, talked about “the smallness of the contribution that the 
most conspicuous developments of economics in the last quarter of a century have made to 
the solution of the most pressing problems of the times,” and among these problems he lists 
“checking the adverse effects on the environment and the quality of life of industrialism, 
population growth and urbanism.” As a matter of fact, to talk of “the smallness of the 
contribution” is to employ an euphemism, as there is no contribution at all. p 45 


Buddhist Economics 


The Buddhist point of view takes the function of work to be at least threefold: to give a man 
a chance to utilise and develop his faculties; to enable him to overcome his ego-centeredness 
by joining with other people in a common task; and to bring forth the goods and services 
needed for a becoming existence. Again, the consequences that flow from this view are 
endless. To organise work in such a manner that it becomes meaningless, boring, stultifying, 
or nerve-racking for the worker would be little short of criminal; it would indicate a greater 
concern with goods than with people, an evil lack of compassion and a soul-destroying 
degree of attachment to the most primitive side of this worldly existence. 


Equally, to strive for leisure as an alternative to work would be considered a complete 
misunderstanding of one of the basic truths of human existence, namely that work and 
leisure are complementary parts of the same living process and cannot be separated without 
destroying the joy of work and the bliss of leisure. pp 52-53 


While the materialist is mainly interested in goods, the Buddhist is mainly interested in 
liberation. But Buddhism is “The Middle Way’ and therefore in no way antagonistic to 
physical well-being. It is not wealth that stands in the way of liberation but the attachment to 
wealth; not the enjoyment of pleasurable things but the craving for them. The keynote of 
Buddhist economics, therefore, is simplicity and non-violence. From an economist’s point of 
views, the marvel of the Buddhist way of life is the utter rationality of its pattern - amazingly 
small means leading to extraordinarily satisfactory results. pp 55 


Non-renewable goods must be used only if they are indispensable, and then only with the 
greatest care and the most meticulous concern for conservation. To use them heedlessly or 
extravagantly is an act of violence, and while complete non-violence may not be attainable on 


this earth, there is none the less an ineluctable duty on man to aim at the ideal of non- 
violence in all he does. p58 


A Question of Size 


For constructive work, the principal task is always the restoration of some kind of balance. 
Today, we suffer from an almost universal idolatry of giantism. It is therefore necessary to 
insist on the virtues of smallness - where this applies. (If there were a prevailing idolatry of 
smallness, irrespective of subject or purpose, one would have to try and exercise influence in 
the opposite direction.) p 64 


Economics has become such a thralldom that it absorbs almost the whole of foreign policy. 
People say, “Ah yes, we don’t like to go with these people, but we depend on them 
economically so we must humour them.” It tends to absorb the whole of ethics and to take 
precedence over all other human considerations. Now, quite clearly, this is a pathological 
development, which has, of course, many roots, but one of its clearly visible roots lies in the 
great achievements of modern technology in terms of transport and communications. p 67 


The economics of giantism and automation is a left-over of nineteenth-century conditions 
and nineteenth-century thinking and it is totally incapable of solving any of the real problems 
of today. An entirely new system of thought is needed, a system based on attention to 
people, and not primarily attention to goods - (the goods will look after themselves!) It could 
be summed up in the phrase, ‘production by the masses, rather than mass production.’ What 
was impossible, however, in the nineteenth-century, is possible now. And what was in fact - 
if not necessarily at least understandably - neglected in the nineteenth-century is unbelievably 
urgent now. That is, the conscious utilisation of our enormous technological and scientific 
potential for the fight against misery and human degradation - a fight in intimate contact 
with actual people, with individuals, families, small groups, rather than states and other 
anonymous abstractions. And this presupposes a political and organisational structure that 
can provide this intimacy. pp 72-73 


PART TWO 
Resources 


The Greatest Resource: Education 


It is obviously somewhat foolhardy to put great 
powers into the hands of people without making sure 
that they have a reasonable idea of what to do with 
them. At present, there can be little doubt that the 
whole of mankind is in mortal danger, not because we 
are short of scientific and technological know-how, but 
because we tend to use it destructively, without 
wisdom. More education can help us only if it 
produces more wisdom. p 80 





The way in which we experience and interpret the world obviously depends very much 
indeed on the kind of ideas that fill our minds. If they are mainly small, weak, superficial, and 
incoherent, life will appear insipid, uninteresting, petty and chaotic. It is difficult to bear the 
resultant feeling of emptiness, and the vacuum of our minds may only too easily be filled by 
some big, fantastic notion - political or otherwise - which suddenly seems to illumine 
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everything and to give meaning and purpose to our existence. It needs no emphasis that 
herein lies one of the great dangers of our time. p 82 


The classical-Christian culture of the late Middle Ages supplied man with a very complete 
and astonishingly coherent interpretation of signs, i.e. a system of vital ideas giving a most 
detailed picture of man, the universe, and man’s place in the universe. This system, however, 
has been shattered and fragmented, and the result is bewilderment and estrangement, never 
more dramatically put than by Kierkegaard in the middle of last century: 


One sticks one's finger into the soil to tell by the smell in what land one is: | stick my finger 
into existence - it smells of nothing. Where am 1? Who am I? How came | here? What is this 
thing called the world? What does this world mean? Who is it that has lured me into this 
thing and now leaves me there?... . Howdid | come into the world? Why was | not consulted . 
.. but was thrust into the ranks as though | had been bought of a kidnapper, a dealer in 
souls? How did | obtain an interest in this big enterprise they call reality? Why should | have 
an interest in it? Is it not a voluntary concern? And if | am compelled to take part in it, where 
is the director? Whither shall | turn with my complaint?" 


Sit Fred Hoyle, the astronomer, talks of “the truly dreadful situation in which we find 
ourselves. Here we are in this wholly fantastic universe with scarcely a clue as to whether our 
existence has any real significance.” p 83 


Science cannot produce ideas by which we could live. Even the greatest ideas of science are 
nothing more than working hypotheses, useful for purposes of special research but 
completely inapplicable to the conduct of our lives or the interpretation of the world. If, 
therefore, a man seeks education because he feels estranged and bewildered, because his life 
seems to him empty and meaningless, he cannot get what he is seeking by studying any of 
the natural sciences, Le. by acquiring ‘know-how’. That study has its own value which I am 
not inclined to belittle; it tells him a great deal about how things work in nature or in 
engineering: but it tells him nothing about the meaning of life and can in no way cure his 
estrangement and secret despair. p 85 


Evolution takes everything into its stride, not only material phenomena from nebulae to homo 
sapiens but also all mental phenomena, such as religion or language. Competition, natural 
selection, and the survival of the fittest are not presented as one set of observations among 
others, but as universal laws. 


Marx does not say that some parts of history are made up of class struggles; no, “scientific 
materialism’, not very scientifically, extends this partial observation to nothing less than the 
whole of “the history of all hitherto existing society.” Freud, again, is not content to report a 
number of clinical observations but offers a universal theory of human motivation, asserting, 
for instance, that all religion is nothing but an obsessional neurosis. Relativism and 
positivism, of course, ate purely metaphysical doctrines with the peculiar and ironical 
distinction that they deny the validity of all metaphysics, including themselves. p 87 


Education cannot help us as long as it accords no place to metaphysics. Whether the subjects 
taught are subjects of science or of the humanities, if the teaching does not lead to a 
clarification of metaphysics, that is to say, of our fundamental convictions, it cannot educate 
a man and, consequently, cannot be of real value to society. p91 


Education can help us only if it produces ‘whole men’. The truly educated man is not a man 
who knows a bit of everything, not even a man who knows all the details of all subjects (if 
such a thing were possible): the ‘whole man’, in fact, may have little detailed knowledge of 
facts and theories, he may treasure the Encyclopaedia Britannica because “she knows and he 
needn’t”, but he will be truly in touch with the centre. He will not be in doubt about his basic 
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convictions, about his view on the meaning and purpose of his life. He may not be able to 
explain these matters in words, but the conduct of his life will show a certain sureness of 
touch which stems from his inner clarity. pp 92-93 


The task of our generation, I have no doubt, is one of metaphysical reconstruction. It is not 
as if we had to invent anything new; at the same time, it is not good enough merely to revert 
to the old formulations. Our task - and the task of all education - is to understand the 
present world, the world in which we live and make our choices. p99 


The Proper Use of Land 


Although ignorance and greed have again and again destroyed the fertility of the soil to such 
an extent that whole civilisations foundered, there have been no traditional teachings which 
failed to recognise the meta-economic value and significance of ‘the generous earth.” And 
where these teachings were heeded, not only agriculture but also all other factors of 
civilisation achieved health and wholeness. Conversely, where people imagined that they 
could not ‘afford’ to care for the soil and work with nature, instead of against it, the resultant 
sickness of the soil has invariably imparted sickness to all the other factors of civilisation. 


pp 106-107 


Human life can continue without industry, whereas it cannot continue without agriculture. 
Human life at the level of civilisation, however, demands the balance of the two principles, 
and this balance is ineluctably destroyed when people fail to appreciate the essential difference 
between agriculture and industry - a difference as great as that between life and death - and 
attempt to treat agriculture as just another industry. pp 108-109 


We know too much about ecology today to have any excuse for the many abuses that are 
currently going on in the management of the land, in the management of animals, in food 
storage, food processing, and in heedless urbanisation. If we permit them, this is not due to 
poverty, as if we could not afford to stop them; it is due to the fact that, as a society, we have 
no firm basis of belief in any meta-economic values, and when there is no such belief the 
economic calculus takes over. This is quite inevitable. p 114 


Resources for Industry 


An industrial system which uses forty per cent of the world’s primary resources to supply less 
than six per cent of the world’s population could be called efficient only if it obtained 
strikingly successful results in terms of human happiness, well-being, culture, peace, and 
harmony. I do not need to dwell on the fact that the American system fails to do this, or that 
there are not the slightest prospects that it could so # on/y it achieved a higher rate of growth 
of production, associated, as it must be, with an even greater call upon the world’s finite 
resources. p 116 


It is in the real longer-term interest of both the oil exporting and the oil importing countries 
that the ‘life-span’ of oil should be prolonged as much as possible. The former need time to 
develop alternative sources of livelihood and the latter need time to adjust their oil- 
dependent economies to a situation - which is absolutely certain to arise within the lifetime 
of most people living today - when oil will be scarce and very dear. The greatest danger to 
both is a continuation of rapid growth in oil production and consumption throughout the 
world. p 128 
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Nuclear Energy: Salvation or Damnation? 


The most massive wastes are [of course] the nuclear 
reactors themselves after they have become 
unserviceable. There is a lot of discussion on the 
trivial economic question of whether they will last for 
twenty, twenty-five, or thirty years. No-one discusses 
the humanly vital point that they cannot be dismantled 
and cannot be shifted but have to be left standing 
where they are, probably for centuries, perhaps for 
thousands of years, an active menace to all life, silently 
leaking radioactivity into air, water and soil. 





No-one has considered the number and location of these satanic mills which will relentlessly 
accumulate. Earthquakes, of course, are not supposed to happen, nor wars, nor civil 
disturbances, nor riots like those that infested American cities. Disused nuclear power 
stations will stand as unsightly monuments to unquiet man’s assumption that nothing but 
tranquillity, from now on, stretches before him, or else - that the future counts as nothing 
compared with the slightest economic gain now. p 133 


Very serious hazards have already been created by the “peaceful uses of atomic energy’, 
affecting not merely the people alive today but all future generations, although so far nuclear 
energy is being used only on a statistically insignificant scale. The real development is yet to 
come, on a scale which few people are capable of imagining. If this is really going to happen, 
there will be a continuous traffic in radioactive substances from the ‘hot’ chemical plants to 
the nuclear stations and back again; from the stations to waste-processing plants; and from 
there to disposal sites. A serious accident, whether during transport or production, can cause 
a major catastrophe; and the radiation levels throughout the world will rise relentlessly from 
generation to generation. Unless all living geneticists are in error, there will be an equally 
relentless, though no doubt somewhat delayed, increase in the number of harmful mutations. 


pp 134-135 


The continuation of scientific advance in the direction of ever-increasing violence, 
culminating in nuclear fission and moving on to nuclear fusion, is a prospect of terror 
threatening the abolition of man. Yet it is not written in the stars that this must be the 
direction. There is also a life-giving and life-enhancing possibility, the conscious exploration 
and cultivation of all relatively non-violent, harmonious, organic methods of co-operating 
with that enormous, wonderful, incomprehensible system of God-given nature, of which we 
are a part and which we certainly have not made ourselves. pp 138-139 


No degree of prosperity could justify the accumulation of large amounts of highly toxic 
substances which nobody knows how to make ‘safe’ and which remain an incalculable 
danger to the whole of creation for historical or even geological ages. To do such a thing is a 
transgression against life itself, a transgression infinitely more serious than any crime ever 
perpetrated by man. The idea that a civilisation could sustain itself on the basis of such a 
transgression is an ethical, spiritual, and metaphysical monstrosity. It means conducting the 
economic affairs of man as if people really did not matter at all. p 141 
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Technology with a Human Face 


Greater even than the mystery of natural growth is the mystery of the natural cessation of 
growth. There is measure in all natural things - in their size, speed, or violence. As a result, 
the system of nature, of which man is a part, tends to be self-balancing, self-adjusting, self- 
cleansing. Not so with technology, or perhaps I should say: not so with man dominated by 
technology and specialisation. Technology recognises no self-limiting principle - in terms, for 
instance, of size, speed, or violence. It therefore does not possess the virtues of being self- 
balancing, self-adjusting, and self-cleansing. In the subtle system of nature, technology, and 
in particular the super technology of the modern world, acts like a foreign body, and there 
are now numerous signs of rejection. 


Suddenly, if not altogether surprisingly, the modern world, shaped by modern technology, 
finds itself involved in three crises simultaneously. First, human nature revolts against 
inhuman technological, organisational, and political patterns, which it 

experiences as suffocating and debilitating; second, the living environment which supports 
human life aches and groans and gives signs of partial breakdown; and, third, it is clear to 
anyone fully knowledgeable in the subject matter that the inroads being made into the 
world’s non-renewable resoutces, particularly those of fossil fuels, are such that serious 
bottlenecks and virtual exhaustion loom ahead in the quite foreseeable future. 


Any one of these three crises or illnesses can turn out to be deadly. pp 142-143 


The type of work which modern technology is most successful in reducing or even 
eliminating is skilful, productive work of human hands, in touch with real materials of one 
kind of another. In an advanced industrial society, such work has become exceedingly rare, 
and to make a decent living by doing such work has become virtually impossible. A great 
part of the modern neurosis may be due to this very fact; for the human being, defined by 
Thomas Aquinas as a being with brains and hands, enjoys nothing more than to be 
creatively, usefully, productively engaged with both his hands and his brains. Today, a person 
has to be wealthy to be able to enjoy this simple thing, this very great luxury: he has to be 
able to afford space and good tools; he has to be lucky enough to find a good teacher and 
plenty of free time to learn and practise. He really has to be rich enough not to need a job; 
for the number of jobs that would be satisfactory in these respects is very small indeed. 


pp 144-145 


Modern technology has deprived man of the kind of work that he enjoys most, creative, 
useful work with hands and brains, and given him plenty of work of a fragmented kind, most 
of which he does not enjoy at all. It has multiplied the number of people who are exceedingly 
busy doing kinds of work which, if it is productive at all, is so only in an indirect or 
‘roundabout’ way, and much of which would not be necessary at all if technology were rather 
less modern. Karl Marx appears to have foreseen much of this when he wrote: “They want 
production to be limited to useful things, but they forget that the production of too many 
useful things results in too many useless people,” to which we might add: particularly when 
the processes of production are joyless and boring. pp 146-147 


The threefold crisis of which I have spoken will not go away if we simply carry on as before. 
It will become worse and end in disaster, until or unless we develop a new life-style which is 
compatible with the real needs of human nature, with the health of living nature around us, 
and with the resource endowment of the world. p 148 
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As Gandhi said, the poor of the world cannot be helped by mass production, only by 
production by the masses. The system of mass production, based on sophisticated, highly 
capital-intensive, high energy-input dependent, and human labour-saving technology, 
presupposes that you are already rich, for a great deal of capital investment is needed to 
establish one single workplace. The system of production by the masses mobilises the priceless 
resoutces which are possessed by all human beings, their clever brains and skilful hands, and 
supports them with first-class tools. The technology of mass production is inherently violent, 
ecologically damaging, self-defeating in terms of non-renewable resources, and stultifying for 
the human person. p 149 


PART THREE 
The Third World 


Development 


One of the unhealthy and disruptive tendencies in virtually all the developing countries is the 
emergence, in an ever more accentuated form, of the ‘dual economy’, in which there are two 
different patterns of living as widely separated from each other as two different worlds. ... 


In the dual economy of a typical developing country, we may find fifteen per cent of the 
population in the modern sector, mainly confined to one or two big cities. The other eighty- 
five per cent exists in the rural areas and small towns. p 160 


Until recently, the development experts rarely referred to the dual economy and its twin evils 
of mass unemployment and mass migration into cities. When they did so, they merely 
deplored them and treated them as transitional. Meanwhile, it has become widely recognised 
that time alone will not be the healer. On the contrary, the dual economy, unless consciously 
counteracted, produces what I have called a ‘process of mutual poisoning,’ whereby 
successful industrial development in the cities destroys the economic structure of the 
hinterland, and the hinterland takes its revenge by mass migration into the cities, poisoning 
them and making them utterly unmanageable. pp 162-163 


The starting point of all our considerations is poverty, or rather, a degree of poverty which 
means misery, and degrades and stultifies the human person; and our first task is to recognise 
and understand the boundaries and limitations which this degree of poverty imposes. .. . 


Among the causes of poverty, I am sure, the material factors are entirely secondary - such 
things as a lack of natural wealth, or a lack of capital, or an insufficiency of infrastructure. 
The primary causes of extreme poverty are immaterial, they lie in certain deficiencies in 
education, organisation, and discipline. . . . 


Here, then, lies the central problem of development. If the primary causes of poverty are 
deficiencies in these three respects, then the alleviation of poverty depends primarily on the 
removal of these deficiencies. Here lies the reason why development cannot be an act of 
creation, why it cannot be ordered, bought, comprehensively planned: why it requires a 
process of evolution. pp 163-164 


Social and Economic Problems Calling for the Development of Intermediate Technology 
Nearly all the so-called developing countries have a modern sector where the patterns of 


living and working are similar to those of the developed countries, but they also have a non- 
modern sector, accounting for the vast majority of the total population, where the patterns 
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of living and working are not only profoundly unsatisfactory but also in a process of 
accelerating decay. p 167 


The real task may be formulated in four propositions: 


First, that workplaces have to be created in the areas where the people are living now, and 
not primarily in metropolitan areas into which they tend to migrate. 


Second, that these workplaces must be, on average, cheap enough so that they can be created 
in large numbers without this calling for an unattainable level of capital formation and 
imports. 


Third, that the production methods employed must be relatively simple, so that the demands 
for high skills are minimised, not only in the production process itself but also in matters of 
organisation, raw material supply, financing, marketing, and so forth. 


Fourth, that production should be mainly from local materials and mainly for local use. 


These four requirements can be met only if there is a ‘regional’ approach to development 
and, second, if there is a conscious effort to develop and apply what might be called an 
‘intermediate technology’. pi7l 


What the poor need most of all is simple things - building materials, clothing, household 
goods, agricultural implements and a better return for their agricultural products. They also 
most urgently need in many places: trees, water, and crop storage facilities. Most agricultural 
populations would be helped immensely if they could themselves do the first stages of 
processing their products. All these are ideal fields for intermediate technology. p 182 


If we could turn official and popular interest away from the grandiose projects and to the 
real needs of the poor, the battle could be won. A study of intermediate technologies as they 
exist today already would disclose that there is enough knowledge and experience to set 
everybody to work, and where there are gaps, new design studies could be made very quickly. 


p 183 
Two Million Villages 


If the nature of change is such that nothing is left for the fathers to teach their sons, or for 
the sons to accept from their fathers, family life collapses. The life, work, and happiness of 
all societies depend on certain ‘psychological structures’ which are infinitely precious and 
highly vulnerable. Social cohesion, co-operation, mutual respect, and above all self-respect, 
courage in the face of adversity, and the ability to bear hardship - all this and much else 
disintegrates and disappears when these ‘psychological structures’ are gravely damaged. 


p 187 


The heart of the matter, as I see it, is the stark fact that world poverty is primarily a problem 
of two million villages, and thus a problem of two thousand million villagers. The solution 
cannot be found in the cities of the poor countries. Unless life in the hinterland can be made 
tolerable, the problem of world poverty is insoluble and will inevitably get worse. p 188 


We do not have thousands of poverty-stricken villages in our country; so what do we know 
about effective methods of self-help in such circumstances? The beginning of wisdom is the 
admission of one’s own lack of knowledge. As long as we think we know, when in fact we do 
not, we shall continue to go to the poor and demonstrate to them all the marvelous things 
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they could do if they were already rich. This has been the main failure of aid to date. 
p 194 


The all-pervading disease of the modern world 
is the total imbalance between city and 
countryside, an imbalance in terms of wealth, 
power, culture, attraction, and hope. The 
former has become over-extended and the 
latter has atrophied. The city has become the 
universal magnet, while rural life has lost its 
savour. Yet it remains an unalterable truth that, 
just as a sound mind depends on a sound body, 
so the health of cities depends on the health of 
the rural areas. The cities, with all their wealth, 
are merely secondary producers, while primary 
production, the precondition of all economic life, takes place in the countryside. 





p 198 
The Problem of Unemployment in India 


Is education to be a “passport to privilege” or is it something which people take upon 
themselves almost like a monastic vow, a sacred obligation to serve the people? The first 
road takes the educated young person into a fashionable district of Bombay, where a lot of 
other highly educated people have already gone and where he can join a mutual admiration 
society, a “trade union of the privileged’, to see to it that his privileges are not eroded by the 
great masses of his contemporaries who have not been educated. This is one way. The other 
way would be embarked upon in a different spirit and would lead to a different destination. 
It would take him back to the people who, after all, directly or indirectly, had paid for his 
education. ... Having consumed the fruits of their work, he would feel in honour bound to 
return something to them p 201 


If it is taken for granted that education is a passport to privilege, then the content of 
education will not primarily be something to serve the people, but something to serve 
ourselves, the educated. The privileged minority will wish to be educated in a manner that 
sets them apart and will inevitably learn and teach the wrong things, that is to say, things that 
do set them apart, with a contempt for manual labour, a contempt for primary production, a 
contempt for rural life, etc. etc. Unless virtually all educated people see themselves as 
servants of their country - and that means after all as servants of the common people - there 
cannot possibly be enough leadership and enough communication of know-how to solve this 
problem of unemployment or unproductive employment in the half-million villages of India. 


p 202 


One of the greatest teachers of India was the Buddha who included in his teaching the 
obligation of every good Buddhist that he should plant and see to the establishment of one 
tree at least every five years. As long as this was observed, the whole large area of India was 
covered with trees, free of dust, with plenty of water, plenty of shade, plenty of food and 
materials. Just imagine you could establish an ideology which would make it 

obligatory for every able-bodied person in India, man, woman and child, to do that little 
thing - to plant and see to the establishment of one tree a year, five years running. This, in a 
five-year period, would give you 2,000 million established trees. Anyone can work it out on 
the back of an envelope that the economic value of such an enterprise, intelligently 
conducted, would be greater than anything that has ever been promised by any of India’s 
five-year plans. It could be done without a penny of foreign aid; there is no problem of 
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savings and investment. It would produce foodstuffs, fibers, building material, shade, water, 
almost anything that man really needs. pp 213-214 


PART FOUR 
Organisation and Ownership 


A Machine to Foretell the Future? 


The task of the wise man is to understand the great rhythms of the Universe and to gear in 
with them. While the Greeks - and I suppose most other nations - went to living oracles, to 
their Pythias, Cassandras, prophets and seers, the Chinese remarkably, went to a book setting 
the universal and necessary pattern of changes, the very Laws of Heaven to which all nature 
conforms inevitably and to which man will conform freely as a result of insight gained either 
from wisdom or from suffering. Modern man goes to the computer. pp 217-218 


In principle, everything which is immune to the intrusion of human freedom, like the 
movements of the stars, is predictable, and everything subject to this intrusion is 
unpredictable. Does that mean that all human actions are unpredictable? No, because most 
people, most of the time, make no use of their freedom and act purely mechanically. 
Experience shows that when we are dealing with large numbers of people many aspects of 
their behaviour are indeed predictable; for out of a large number, at any one time, only a tiny 
minority are using their power of freedom, and they often do not significantly affect the total 
outcome. Yet all really important innovations and changes normally start from tiny 
minorities of people who do use their creative freedom. p 224 


Great damage to human dignity has resulted from the misguided attempt of the social 
sciences to adopt and imitate the methods of the natural sciences. Economics, and even 
more so applied economics, is not an exact science; it is in fact, or ought to be, something 
much greater: a branch of wisdom. p 233 


New Patterns of Ownership 


Under private ownership every bit of wealth, as it arises, is immediately and automatically 
privately appropriated. The public authorities have hardly any income of their own and are 
reduced to extracting from the pockets of their citizens monies which the citizens consider 
to be rightfully their own. Not surprisingly, this leads to an endless battle of wits between tax 
collectors and citizens, in which the rich, with the help of highly paid tax experts, normally 
do very much better than the poor. p 266 


All the educational, medical, and research institutions in any society, whether rich or poor, 
bestow incalculable benefits on private enterprise - benefits for which private enterprise does 
not pay directly as a matter of course, but only indirectly by way of taxes, which, as already 
mentioned, are resisted, resented, campaigned against, and often skillfully avoided. p 267 


One does not have to be a believer in total equality, whatever that may mean, to be able to 
see that the existence of inordinately rich people in any society today is a very great evil. 
Some inequalities of wealth and income are no doubt ‘natural’ and functionally justifiable, 
and there are few people who do not spontaneously recognise this. But here again, as in all 
human affairs, it is a matter of scale. 


Excessive wealth, like power, tends to corrupt. Even if the rich are not ‘idle rich,’ even when 
they work harder than anyone else, they work differently, apply different standards, are set 
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apart from common humanity. They corrupt themselves by practising greed, and they 
corrupt the rest of society by provoking envy. pp 272-273 


EPILOGUE 


In the excitement over the unfolding of his scientific and technical powers, modern man has 
built a system of production that ravishes nature and a type of society that mutilates man. If 
only there were more and more wealth, everything else, it is thought, would fall into place. 
Money is considered to be all-powerful; if it could not actually buy non-material values, such 
as justice, harmony, beauty or even health, it could circumvent the need for them or 
compensate for their loss. The development of production and the acquisition of wealth 
have thus become the highest goals of the modern world. p 289 


We shrink back from the truth if we believe that the destructive forces of the modern world 
can be ‘brought under control’ simply by mobilising more resources - of wealth, education 
and research - to fight pollution, to preserve wildlife, to discover new sources of energy, and 
to artive at more effective agreements on peaceful co-existence. Needless to say, wealth, 
education, research, and many other things are needed for any civilisation, but what is most 
needed today is a revision of the ends which these means are meant to serve. And this 
implies, above all else, the development of a life-style which accords to material things their 
proper, legitimate place, which is secondary and not primary. p 290 


The meaning of prudentia, significantly called the ‘mother’ of all other virtues - prudentia dicitur 
genitrix virtutum - is not conveyed by the word prudence, as currently used. It signifies the 
opposite of a small, mean, calculating attitude to life, which refuses to see and value anything 
that fails to promise an immediate utilitarian advantage: 


The pre-eminence of prudence means that realisation of the good presupposes knowledge of 
reality. He alone can do good who knows what things are like and what their situation is. The 
pre-eminence of prudence means that so-called “good intentions” and so-called “meaning 
well” by no means suffice. Realisation of the good pre-supposes that our actions are 
appropriate to the real situation, that is to the concrete reaction; and that we therefore take 
this concrete reality seriously, with clear-eyed objectivity. (“Prudence” by Joseph Pieper, 
trans. R. and C. Winston, Faber and Faber, London, 1960) 


This clear-eyed objectivity, however, cannot be achieved and prudence cannot be perfected 
except by an attitude of “silent contemplation” of reality, during which the egocentric 
interests of man are at least temporarily silenced. pp 292-293 


Everywhere people ask: “What can I actually dor” The answer is as simple as it is 
disconcerting: We can, each of us, work to put our own house in order. The guidance we 
need for this work cannot be found in science or technology, the value of which utterly 
depends on the ends they serve; but it can still be found in the traditional wisdom of 
mankind. p 293 


